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that il did not strike her as queer to hear it now as they made
their way up this nameless and rainswept iiule eminence. Names
are like clothes to girls. The name Cordelia, especially when
uttered by her father, always made her feel as if she were
wearing her old, weather-worn tailor-made costume, and beneath
it, her winter underwear against her skin; whereas when she
heard Mr. Evans call her 4wCordy'" she felt as if she were wear-
ing her thinnest cotton drawers. Since she had been married she
had been "Cordy" almost constantly in spite of the fact that she
was now wearing her winter clothes.
Like a tree that had begun to gather moss and lichen before
it was old, there was so much untouched soil in the rich levels
of this girl's nature that the green sprouts of passion grew more
lavish and luxuriant every day.
Between the Glastonbury trees stripping themselves bare and
this Glastonbury native, stripping herself day by day of new
maidenly reserves for the enchantment of her lover there was
a similar parallel. It was to the west wind that the Glaston-
bury foliage yielded and fell; and it was to the gusty inter-
mittent motions of Mr. Evans' erratic desires that Cordy's innate
chastity sank away. Not one aspect of her life under those new
brick tiles of her little house, fresh from the local brickyard to
the north of Bove Town, where the council had bought them,
but became associated with her gradual seduction.
The fact that the Welshman cared little for womanly beauty, the
fact that behind the concentration of his desire was nothing but
the diffused sublimation of his suppressed vice, rendered this
girl's initiation into the nervous excitements of Eros an arena of
hidden rapture such as, at that epoch, contained no equal within
the purlieus of the whole town.
The two descendants of the House of Rhys were now halfway
up the ascent of their hill, their boots and stockings already
thoroughly soaked by the wet stalks of the dead bracken. The
slope they were ascending was to the northward of West Pen-
nard, whose outskirts in following their winding cattle-path they
had already passed. Between the summit of this hill topped by
the clump of dwarf spruce firs and by the ruined sheepfold, and